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Overview  of  ARI  Recruiting  Research 


Wally  Borman,  Kristen  Horgen,  and  Lisa  Penney 
Personnel  Decisions  Research  Institutes 


Introduction 


This  briefing  describes  research  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ARI)  on  Army  recruiting  and  selected  recruiting  research 
conducted  by  other  U.  S.  Military  Service  laboratories.  The  briefing  is  organized  aroimd  a 
model  of  recruitment  productivity  ttiat  shows  the  important  factors  contributing  to  success  in 
the  Army  recruitment  process.  The  first  section  of  the  briefing  outlines  and  explains  the  model 
and  the  subsequent  sections  review  the  research  pertinent  to  each  section  of  the  model.  The 
briefing  concludes  with  summaries  of  the  researda  and  a  brief  discussion  around  the 
implications  of  the  research  findings  on  futiue  recruiting  initiatives. 
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-^^-Recruitment  Productivity  Model 


Briefing:  Recruitment  Productivity  Model 
Slide  1 

•  This  model  shows  the  important  factors  contributing  to  success  in  the  Army  recruitment 
process. 

•  The  model  should  help  us  to  place  a  framework  on  the  research  ARI  and  some  of  the  other 
services  have  done  around  military  recruiting. 

•  First,  the  box  on  the  far  right  is  the  "bottom-line"  effectiveness  indicator,  the  number  of 
successful  recruitments  accomplished  per  unit  time. 

•  Moving  to  the  left  in  the  model,  it  shows  that  successful  production  is  a  function  of  both 
recruiter  performance,  i.e.,  the  effort  put  forth  by  individual  recruiters  toward  attracting 
qualified  candidates,  and  the  propensity  for  youths  to  enlist. 

•  In  turn,  recruiter  performance  is  influenced  by  certain  personal  characteristics  they  bring  to 
the  recruiting  environment,  the  initiai  training  and  subsequent  development  help  they 
receive,  and  the  technical  and  organizational  support  provided  by  USAREC,  and  their 
Brigade,  Battalion,  Company,  and  Station. 

•  Finally,  propensity  to  enlist  is  a  function  of  local  and  national  advertising  support  for  Army 
recruiting  and  several  environmental  factors. 

•  The  model  suggests  where  our  attention  should  be  directed  to  improve  recruiter 
productivity.  Going  down  the  boxes  on  the  left,  first,  identifying  service  members  with  "the 
right  stuff"  for  success  in  recruiting  may  be  useful.  Second,  training  new  recruiters  and 
providing  developmental  experiences,  as  needed  later  in  their  tenure  as  recruiters,  should 
enhance  performance  and  productivity. 

•  Third,  technical  support  such  as  computerized  systems  to  provide  information  on  Army 
MOS,  or  databases  to  identify  candidates  likely  to  enlist,  should  be  helpful.  Together  these  3 
factors  should  contribute  directly  to  recruiter  performance. 

•  Advertising  may  influence  propensity  to  enlist  in  the  Army.  Both  focused  local  advertising 
and  larger  scale,  national  campaigns  can  enhance  propensity.  Also,  a  variety  of 
environmental  factors  probably  have  an  impact  on  propensity  to  enlist.  Such  factors  as 
unemployment  rate,  local  population  density,  presence  of  a  military  facility  nearby, 
traditional  feelings  toward  the  military,  and  ratio  of  military/ civilian  pay  are  examples  of 
environmental  factors.  An  important  distinction  between  environmental  factors  and  the 
other  4  factors  in  the  model  ( i.e.,  person  factors,  advertising  support,  etc.)  is  that  these  4 
factors  can  be  controlled  by  USAREC  whereas  the  environmental  factors  cannot  be  as  easily 
controlled.  Thus,  emphasis  in  determining  the  factors  to  focus  on  should  be  placed  on  these 
4  factors.  However,  it  will  also  be  important  to  learn  about  environmental  influences  so  that 
we  know  to  what  extent  recruiter  production  can  be  enhanced  by  USAREC  actions. 
USAREC  can  have  some  impact  on  a  few  environmental  factors  through  policy  and 
missioning  requirements. 

•  We  now  want  to  examine  ARI  and  certain  other  service  research  within  each  of  these  boxes 
to  get  a  good  perspective  on  what  we  know  about  Army  recruiting  and  where  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  are  evident.  ITl  start  with  the  Recruiter  Production  box  and  work  to  the  left  of 
the  model. 
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ecruiter  Production 


Gross  Production:  Average  Number  of 
Recruits  per  Month 

Production  Against  Quota:  Gross 
Production-Individual  Quota 

Research  Shows  Stability  of  Production  is 
Low  to  Moderate 


Implications  for  Measuring  Recruiter 
Performance 


Briefing:  Recruiter  Production  I 
Slide  2 


•  Some  of  the  recruitment  research  has  used  gross  production  as  a  criterion  or  productivity 
index  (i.e.,  for  a  recruiter,  the  average  number  of  recruits  signed  up  per  month). 

•  Production  against  quota  has  sometimes  been  used,  albeit  infrequently. 

•  To  be  used  as  a  productivity  index  in  recruiter  research,  the  index  should  be  reasonably 
consistent  or  stable.  For  example,  if  a  particular  recruiter  is  above  average  (or  average  or 
below  average)  over  a  4-5  month  period,  we  would  like  to  see  that  recruiter's  production  at 
about  the  same  level  on  average  for  the  next  4-5  months.  If  stability  is  very  low,  the 
meaning  of  good  or  poor  performance  using  production  as  an  index  is  difficult  to  interpret. 

•  Research  on  stability  done  in  the  Navy  suggests  moderate  stability;  month  to  month 
correlations  within  district  (which  holds  quota  constant)  were  about  .45.  More  stability 
exists  when  we  use  the  average  across  several  months.  For  example,  the  average  production 
for  3  months  correlated  with  average  production  over  another  3-month  period  was  .70.i 

•  Some  research  has  recognized  that  the  production  numbers  may  be  influenced  by  factors 
outside  the  recruiter's  control.  For  example,  the  local  imemployment  rate  and  geographic 
location  may  impact  production  rates. 

•  Several  studies  have  attempted  to  adjust  production  measures  to  take  these  factors  into 
account.  These  efforts  usually  compare  a  recruiter's  average  production  to  the  overall 
average  production  for  his  or  her  territory  (e.g..  Company).^ 

•  This  kind  of  adjustment  provides  an  improvement  over  raw  production,  but  the  resulting 
index  still  may  be  a  function  of  not  only  recruiter  performance,  but  also  factors  beyond  his 
or  her  control.  For  example,  some  5fa/7b/75  within  the  territory  might  be  easier  or  more 
difficult  to  recruit  in  for  some  reason. 

•  There  are  two  implications  for  measuring  recruiter  performance  using  production  as  an 
index.  First,  although  it's  not  a  perfect  solution.  Battalion  or  Company  norms  should  be 
employed  to  correct  for  differential  opportunities  to  succeed  due  to  different  environmental 
conditions  and  second,  several  months'  production  data  should  be  averaged  to  provide  a 
stable  performance  indicator. 


’  Borman,  Rosse,  &  Toquam  (1982). 

2  Brown,  Wood,  &  Harris  (1975).;  Borman,  Rosse,  &  Toquam  (1982);  Larriva  (1975). 
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ecruiter  Production 


Attempts  to  Factor  Recruit  Quality  into 
Production  Index 

Navy:  Freeman  Point  Index  and  Abrahams’ 
Quality  Index 

Research  Results 


Briefing:  Recruiter  Production  11 
Slide  3 

•  Some  military  research  has  tried  to  take  into  account  recruit  quality  as  well  as  production. 

•  A  Navy  study  attempted  to  factor  Recruit  Quality  into  two  production  indices,  the  Freeman 
Point  Index  and  Abrahams'  Quality  Index.i 

•  The  Freeman  Point  Index  measures  both  quantity  and  quality  of  recruits  by  considering 
recruit  educational  level,  ability,  and  early  attrition  in  addition  to  the  number  of  recruits 
enlisted. 

•  The  study  found  that  the  Freeman  Point  Index  correlated  highly  with  raw  production  and 
did  little  to  alter  the  rank  order  of  recruiters  from  their  rank  order  on  raw  production. 

•  The  other  index,  the  Abrahams'  Quality  Index  is  a  pure  indicator  of  recruit  quality, 
measuring  only  recruit  educational  level  and  ability.  However,  the  results  showed  that  it 
was  unstable  over  time  indicating  that  recruiters  were  not  consistently  bringing  in  high  (or 
low)  quality  recruits. 

•  This  research  suggests  that  attempts  to  include  quality  measures  in  production  indices  are 
problematic  in  that  indices  that  adjust  for  quality  either  correlate  very  highly  with  raw 
production  or  they  are  unstable  and  unreliable  in  measuring  recruiter  performance. 

•  In  addition  to  environmental  contamination  issues  (e.g.  research  indicates  that  the 
unemployment  rate  is  positively  related  to  accessions^),  production  measures  may  not  fully 
represent  the  recruiter  job.  For  example,  recruiter  efforts  to  provide  support  to  other 
recruiters  or  to  establish  and  maintain  community  relations  may  not  emerge. 


*  Borman,  Rosse,  &  Toquam  (1982). 
-  Daula  &  Smith  (1986). 
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^Recruiter  Performance 


Research  at  ARI  and  NPRDC 


Eight  Important  Performance  Factors  Identified 

1.  Prospecting 

2.  Rapport 

3.  Good  Person- Army  Fit 

4.  Salesmanship 

5.  Relationships  in  Community 

6.  Providing  Information 

7.  Organizational  Skills 

8.  Supporting  Other  Recruiters  &  USAREC 


Briefing:  Recruiter  Performance  I 
Slide  4 

•  Work  at  ARI  and  NPRDC  identified  8  factors  important  for  successful  recruiter 
performance.^  These  factors  are: 

1.  Locating  and  Contacting  Qualified  Prospects 

2.  Gaining  and  Maintaining  Rapport 

3.  Obtaining  Information  from  Prospects  and  Determining  Their  Needs  and  Interests 

4.  Sales  Skills 

5.  Establishing  and  Maintaining  Good  Relationships  in  the  Community 

6.  Providing  Knowledgeable  and  Accurate  Information  about  the  Army 

7.  Organizing  Skills 

8.  Supporting  Other  Recruiters  and  USAREC 

•  Behavior-based  rating  scales  were  developed  to  measure  recruiter  performance  on  each  of 
these  8  factors.  Several  studies  used  these  scales  to  gather  supervisor  and  peer  ratings  of 
recruiter  performance.  The  scales  worked  well  in  that  they  provided  reliable  and  valid 
ratings.^ 


*  ARI  work  -  Borman,  Russell,  &  Skilling  (1986);  NPRDC  work  -  Borman,  Hough,  &  Dunnette  (1976). 

2  Borman,  Dunnette,  &  Hough  (1976);  Borman,  Toquam,  &  Rosse  (1978);  Borman,  Rosse,  Toquam,  & 
Abrahams  (1981). 


ecruiter  Performance 


Research  Shows  Three 
Summary  Performance  Factors 


Selling  Skills  Human  Relations 

Skills 


-  Prospecting  -  Rapport 

-  Determining  Needs  -  Community 

&  Interests  Relations 

-  Sales  Skills 


Organizing  Skills 

-  Organizing  Skills 

-  Supporting  Other 
Recruiters 

-  Providing  Information 


Briefing:  Recruiter  Performance  II 
Slide  5 

•  Additional  research  done  using  the  rating  scales  consistently  showed  3  summary 

performance  areas:  Selling  Skills,  Human  Relations  Skills,  and  Organizing  Skills.  These 
summary  factors  reflect  the  best  depiction  of  the  recruiter  performance  requirements.  The 
■  research  on  recruiter  performance  is  15-20  years  old  so  some  updating  of  this  work  is 
probably  in  order.i 


1  Borman,  Russell,  &  Skilling  (1986). 
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Locating  and  Contacting  Qualified  Prospects 

“Prospecting”  effectively;  contacting  large  numbers  of  persons  likely  to  enlist  in  the  Army;  skillfully 
using  the  telephone,  referrals,  DEPs,  advertising  ideas,  special  events,  etc,,  to  contact  and  get  the 
attention  of  civilians  eligible  for  Army  service;  knowing  where  and  when  to  prospect;  ability  to  persist 
in  prospecting  and  following  up  on  leads  even  under  considerable  adversity;  getting  prospects  into  the 
office. 

9  or  10 

Extremely  Effective  Performance 


Displays  exceptional 
ingenuity  and  energy  in 
advertising  the  Army  and 
in  locating  prospects. 


Uses  a  number  of  sources 
for  prospecting  such  as 
unemployment  offices, 
sports  events,  and 
employees  at  youth 
hangouts. 


Makes  very  judicious  use 
of  referrals  or  persons 
recruited  recently  or  placed 
in  DEP/DTP  to  get  names 
of  qualified  young  men  and 
women  likely  to  Join  the 
Army. 

6, 7,  or  8 

Effective  Performance 

•  Often  persuades  prospects 
to  visit  the  recruiting  office 
by  using  the  telephone 
effectively  or  by  talking  to 
prospect  in  person. 


Is  adept  at  using  a  variety 
of  prospecting  tools 
effectively;  PDR/prospect 
cards,  advertising,  REACT, 
school  contacts,  personal 
appearances,  telephone. 


•  Follows  up  promising  leads 
on  potential  recruits. 


Briefing:  Recruiter  Performance  III 
Slide  6 


•  Here  is  an  example  rating  scale  from  the  ARI  research.  The  rater's  task  is  to  compare  the 
observed  recruiter  performance  with  the  behavioral  statements  on  the  scale  and  make  a 
judgment  about  where  on  the  10-point  scale  the  recruiter's  performance  best  fits. 

•  Because  of  space  limitations,  we  show  only  the  top  half  of  this  scale.  Behavioral  statements 
also  anchor  the  "3, 4,  5  somewhat  ineffective"  and  "1,  2  very  ineffective  levels". 

Locating  and  Contacting  Qualified  Prospects 

"Prospecting"  effectively;  contacting  large  numbers  of  persons  likely  to  enlist  in  the  Army; 
skilLfxilly  using  the  telephone,  referrals,  DEPs,  advertising  ideas,  special  events,  etc.,  to  contact 
and  get  the  attention  of  civilians  eligible  for  Army  service;  knowing  where  and  when  to 
prospect;  ability  to  persist  in  prospecting  and  following  up  on  leads  even  under  considerable 
adversity;  getting  prospects  into  the  office. 

9  or  10 

Extremely  Effective  Performance 

Displays  exceptional  •  Makes  very  judicious  use 

ingenuity  and  energy  in  of  referrals  or  persons 

advertising  the  Army  recruited  receritly  or 

and  in  locating  prospects.  placed  in  DEP/DTP  to 

get  names  of  qualified 
young  men  and  women 
likely  to  join  the  Army. 


6,  7,  or  8 

Effective  Performance 

Uses  a  number  of  sources  •  Often  persuades 
for  prospecting  such  as  prospects  to  visit  the 

imemployment  offices,  recruiting  office  by  using 

sports  events,  and  the  telephone  effectively 

employees  at  youth  or  by  talking  to  prospect 

hangouts.  in  person. 


•  Follows  up  promising 
leads  on  potential 
recruits. 


•  Is  adept  at  using  a  variety 
of  prospecting  tools 
effectively; 

PDR/ prospect  cards, 
advertising,  REACT, 
school  contacts,  personal 
appearances,  telephone. 
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ersonal  Characteristics 


Personality 
Vocational  Interests 
-  Cognitive  Ability 


Briefing:  Personal  Characteristics 
Slide  7 

•  These  are  personal  characteristics  or  related  attributes  of  people  that  may  contribute  to 
success  as  a  recruiter. 

•  The  way  these  personal  characteristics  are  examined  for  their  role  in  successful  recruiter 
performance  is  typically  through  "validation  research" 

•  In  this  research,  recruiters  are  administered  tests  or  other  measures  of  these  personal 
characteristics,  the  job  performance  of  the  same  recruiters  is  measured,  and  test  scores  are 
correlated  with  job  performance  scores.  A  substantial  correlation  for  a  personal 
characteristic  with  job  performance  means  this  personal  characteristic  is  likely  important  for 
recruiter  performance. 

•  Personality,  vocational  interests,  and  cognitive  abiliW  have  all  been  examined  in  research 
done  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

There  is  evidence  that  some  of  these  personal  characteristics  may  be  useful  in  predicting 
recruiter  performance. 
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Personal  Characteristics 
-Personality- 

Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Research 

Personality  Characteristics  Most  Often 
Associated  With  Performance: 
Dominance 
Achievement 
Warm  and  Outgoing 
Confident  and  Self-Assured 


Briefing:  Personai  Characteristics  -Personaiity  I 
Slide  8 

•  Research  on  personality  predicting  recruiter  job  performance  has  been  conducted  in  all  3 
services. 

•  The  personality  factors  most  often  found  to  correlate  with  niilitary  recruiter  performance 
are  measures  of  Dominance,  Achievement  Orientation,  "Warm  and  Outgoing"  traits,  and 
Confidence  and  Self  Assuredness.’ 


Navy  work  -  Borman,  Rosse,  &  Toquam  (1979);  Krug  (1972);  Borman,  Rosse,  &  Abrahams  (1980); 
Borman,  Rosse,  &  Rose  (1983);  Marine  Corps  -  Atwater,  Abrahams,  &  Trent  (1986);  Larriva  (1975). 


Personal  Characteristics 
-Personality- 


ARJ  Research  on  Personality  Resulted  in  an 
Assessment  Center 
Two  “Cold  Calls” 

Follow  Up  Interview 
Speech  About  the  Army 
Interview  with  a  Concerned  Parent 
In-Basket 

Assessment  Center  has  Validity  for 
Predicting  Success  in  Training 
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Briefing:  Personal  Characteristics  -Personality  II 
Slide  9 

•  Research  at  ARI  took  the  approach  of  first  identifying  personality  characteristics  thought  to 
be  important  for  successful  performance  as  an  Army  Recruiter  and  then  developing  an 
Assessment  Center,  a  series  of  role  play  exercises,  to  measure  those  characteristics. 

•  Briefly,  the  Cold  Call  exercises  had  Assessment  Center  participants  ( i.e.,  assessees )  call  2 
role  playing  assessors  and  try  to  get  them  to  come  down  to  the  recruiting  office.  One  of 
these  2  was  very  difficult  to  talk  to,  raised  many  objections,  and  ended  up  saying  "no"  to 
the  assessee.  The  other  was  easier  to  deal  with  and  agreed  to  visit  the  office.  The  Follow-up 
Interview  exercise  was  with  this  second  role  player  and  required  the  assessee  to  further 
"sell"  the  Army.  The  Speech  exercise  gave  the  assessee  1/2  hour  to  prepare  a  persuasive 
talk  about  the  Army  to  be  delivered  to  a  high  school  student  audience  and  then  to  give  a  5 
minute  speech  to  the  assessors.^ 

«  The  Interview  with  a  Concerned  Parent  exercise  had  the  assessee  talking  with  the  father  of 
the  prospect  interested  in  joining  the  Army.  This  role  playing  assessor  expressed  several 
concerns  about  his  son's  signing  with  the  Army.  Finally,  the  In-Basket  was  a  series  of 
phone  messages,  memos,  and  letters  presenting  several  problems  for  the  assessee  to  deal 
with  by  writing  his  or  her  likely  response  to  each  problem. 

Experienced  recruiters  were  trained  to  be  assessors,  and  in  a  pilot  test  of  the  Center,  they 
rated  the  performance  of  about  60  Sgt.'s  in  the  Center.  These  ratings  correlated  highly  with 
these  Sgt.'s  subsequent  performance  in  the  Recruiter  School  (r=.50)- 

This  Center  was  called  the  Recruiter  Development  Center  and  was  used  for  about  3  years  in 
he  early-80s  to  help  motivate  Sgts.  for  Recruiter  School  and  to  give  them  a  head  start  on 
building  recruiting  skills.  ARI  won  an  award  for  this  project. 


:)orman  (1979);  Borman  (1982);  Borman  &  Fischl  (1980);  Borman,  Rosse,  &  Rose  (1982). 
-  Borman  (1982). 
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Personal  Characteristics 


NPRDC  Research  on  Personality 

Personality  Predicted  Performance  in  Three 
Elements  of  Job 


Selling  Skills 
Human  Relations  Skills 
Organizing  Skills 


10 
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Briefing:  Personai  Characteristics  -  Personality  III 
Slide  10 

•  Selection  Research  done  in  the  Navy  on  the  personality  predictors  of  recruiter  performance 
focused  on  paper-and-pencil  personality  tests. 

•  Rather  than  link  personality  to  overall  job  performance,  this  research  correlated  personality 
traits  with  the  3  components  of  recruiter  performance  you  saw  earlier  in  the  briefing:  Selling 
Skills,  Human  Relations  Skills,  and  Organizing  Skills.' 


Borman,  Toquam,  &  Rosse  (1979);  Borman,  Rosse,  &  Abrahams  (1980);  Borman,  Rosse,  &  Rose  (1983); 
\twater,  Abrahams,  &  Trent  (1986). 
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Personal  Characteristics 
-Personality- 

Selling  Skills 

Making  a  Good  Impression 

Enjoyment  of  Being  the  Center  of  Attention 

Human  Relations  Skills 

Spontaneity 

Ambition  and  Hard  Work 
Confidence 

Organizing  Skills 
Planful  and  Organized 
“Bad  Actor”  -  Unruly  in  School  (-) 


Briefing:  Personal  Characteristics  -Personality  IV 
Slide  11 

•  This  overhead  summarizes  the  traits  that  correlated  highest  with  each  performance  element. 

•  For  success  in  the  Selling  Skills  area  of  the  job,  2  personality  factors.  Making  a  Good 
Impression  and  Enjoyment  of  Being  The  Center  of  Attention,  seem  to  be  most  important. 
Regarding  Human  Relations  Skills,  Spontaneity,  Ambition  and  Hard  Work,  and  Confidence 
were  the  personality  factors  most  closely  linked  to  success.  And  for  Organizing  Skills,  the 
factors  Planful  and  Organized  and  "Bad  Actor"  -  Unruly  in  School  (in  the  negative 
direction)  had  the  highest  correlations.’ 


Borman,  Rosse,  &  Abrahams  (1980). 
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Personal  Characteristics 
-Vocational  Interests- 


NPRDC  Research 
Selling  Skills 

Interest  in  Law  and  Politics 
Interest  in  Sports  and  Competitive  Activities 
-  Human  Relations  Skills 

Interest  in  Teaching  and  Counseling 
Interest  in  News  Reporting  and  Foreign  Service 
Organizing  Skills 

Interest  in  High  Level  Management  Jobs 
Interest  in  Bookkeeping  and  Detail  Work 


Briefing:  Personal  Characteristics  -Vocational  Interests  II 
Slide  12 

•  Research  conducted  by  NPRDC  found  that  some  fairly  specific  vocational  interest  patterns 
correlated  with  job  performance  in  the  three  performance  areas. 

•  For  Selling  Performance,  Interest  in  Law  and  Politics  and  Interest  in  Sports  and  Competitive 
Activities  were  important. 

•  For  the  Human  Relations  Skills  part  of  the  job,  the  vocational  interests  related  to  Teaching 
and  Counseling  and  News  Reporting  and  Foreign  Service  were  important. 

•  Finally,  for  Organizing  Skills,  Interests  in  High  Level  Management  Jobs  and  in  Bookkeeping 
and  Detail  Work  correlated  most  highly  with  performance  in  this  aspect  of  the  job.’ 


Borman,  Rosse,  Toquam,  &  Abrahams  (1981). 
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Personal  Characteristics 

ARI  Research 

Low  Correlations  with  Performance 


Briefing:  Personal  Characteristics  -  Cognitive  Ability  I 
Slide  13 

•  ARI  research  and  research  in  other  services  has  shown  very  low  correlations  between 
general  cognitive  ability  (or  intelligence)  and  performance  as  a  recruiter.  As  we  have  seen, 
personality  and  vocational  interests  seem  to  be  more  critical  in  successful  recruiter 
performance.! 


ollack  &  Kipinis  (1960);  Brown,  Wood,  &  Harris  (1975);  Hissong  &  Plotkin  (1998);  Vinchur, 
?chippmann,  Switzer,  &  Roth  (1998). 


raining  and  Development 


-  Training  Programs 

Army  Recruiter  Training  Program 
On-the-Job  Training 
Realistic  Job  Previews 


Briefing:  Training  &  Development  I 
Slide  14 

•  Several  reviews  of  Army  Recruiter  training  programs  have  been  conducted. 

•  The  Army  Recruiter  Training  Program  was  evaluated  in  1988  and  it  was  rated  favorably  by 
over  300  students  and  instructors.  The  main  suggestions  for  improvement  were  that  more 
emphasis  be  placed  on  salesmanship  skills  and  on  real  world  problems  like  meeting 
missions  and  handling  rejection.i 

•  A  1991  ARI  review  of  the  On-the-Job  Training  in  15  battalions  was  not  as  positive.  Several 
suggestions  for  the  OJT  program  were  provided  based  on  interviews  with  Station 
Commanders  and  recruiting  personnel.  Complaints  included: 

1.  OJT  was  not  consistently  applied  and  was  not  standardized. 

2.  Recruiters  felt  that  commitment  to  training  was  low,  there  was  little  individualized 
feedback,  and  too  much  negative  feedback,  particularly  regarding  missions. 

3.  Remedial  training  was  perceived  as  punishment. 

4.  And  finally,  recruiters  reported  wanting  additional  training  on  sales  and 
prospecting.2 

Another  training  recommendation  was  made  in  a  1992  ARI  report.  The  authors 
recommended  that  Realistic  Job  Previews  be  used  to  help  retain  recruiters  and  improve 
their  performance.  RJPs  may  give  recruiters  a  better  idea  of  what  to  expect  in  the  field  and 
may  make  the  transition  to  the  job  smoother,  reduce  stress,  and  help  recruiters  to  be  more 
persistent  in  the  face  of  failure.^ 


Mull,  Kleinman,  Allen,  &  Benedict  (1988). 
-  Hull  &  Nekon  (1991). 

Pond,  Powell,  Norton,  &  Thayer  (1992). 
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-  Attempts  to  Improve  Recruiter 
Effectiveness  Through  Training 
Analysis  of  Selling  Techniques 
Linguistic  Analysis  of  Selling  Strategies 
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Briefing:  Training  &  Development  li 
Slide  15 

•  Research  has  also  been  conducted  to  identify  effective  recruiting  techniques. 

•  In  1991,  an  ARI  report  examined  the  selling  techniques  taught  by  the  Army  Recruiting 
School  and  the  practices  used  in  the  field.  The  report  suggests  that  the  recruiting  model 
used  by  USAREC  results  in  recruiters  having  a  large  rejection  rate.  Also,  USAREC 
requirements  don't  allow  time  for  pursuing  important  and  fruitful  community  involvement 
activities.  i 

•  The  authors  provided  several  additional  suggestions  for  the  school,  including  building  in 
more  material  on  how  to  deal  with  rejection  and  stress,  and  providing  more  training  on 
administrative  skills,  building  relationships  with  potential  recruits,  and  networking.  They 
also  recommended  using  a  system  to  quickly  classify  prospects  because  successful 
recruiters  were  better  at  terminating  unpromising  prospects  quickly,  allowing  them  to 
spend  more  time  with  promising  ones. 

^  A  1987  ARI  study  attempted  to  identify  the  selling  strategies  and  skills  of  nine  high 

performing  recruiters.  A  linguistic  analysis  of  their  activities  in  role-playing  exercises  and  in 
the  field  found  no  real  theme  to  their  linguistic  behavior.  The  recruiters  varied  in  their 
personal  styles.  Apparently,  within  this  small  sample,  at  least,  no  single  "magic"  personal 
style  is  most  effective.^ 


Chonko,  Madden,  Tanner,  &  Davis  (1991). 
-  lacobson  &  Frieman  (1987). 
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Technical  and  Organizational 
Support 


Technical  Support 


Computerized  Adaptive  Screening  Test  (CAST) 
CAST  Correlates  with  AFQT 

Short  Word  Knowledge  Test  Administered  by 
Telephone 


16 
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Briefing:  Technical  &  Organizational  Support  I 
Slide  16 

•  One  of  the  tools  available  to  recruiters  to  evaluate  prospects  is  the  Computerized  Adaptive 
Screening  Test  (CAST)  which  was  developed  by  NPRDC  and  ARI. 

•  The  CAST  assesses  the  cognitive  ability  of  prospects  and  correlates  highly  (.79)  with 
candidate  AFQT  scores.  This  means  that  a  recruiter  can  administer  the  CAST  to  a  prospect 
to  determine  how  qualified  he  or  she  is  before  spending  a  lot  of  time  in  the  recruitment 
process.! 

•  A  telephone  adrramsiered  test  containing  the  word  knowledge  items  from  the  CAST 
correlated  highly  with  AFQT  scores,  making  it  possible  to  determine  by  phone  before  even 
meeting  prospects  whether  they  are  qualified  or  not  before  beginning  the  recruitment 
process.^ 


Kt'iapp  (1987). 

-  Lsigree,  Fischl,  &  Gade  (1997). 
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Technical  and  Organizational 


ARI  Organizational  Analysis  of  USAREC 


Problems: 

Communication 
Mission  Assignment 
Motivation  and 
Training 

Low  Training  Priority 
HQ  Out-of-Touch  and 
Unsupportive 


Solutions: 

Eliminate  Brigade  Level 
Limit  Officer  Involvement 
Rotate  Personnel 
Station-Based  Missioning 
Increase  Lateral 
Commimication 
Train  Station  Commanders 
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Briefing:  Technical  &  Organizational  Support  II 
Slide  17 

•  In  1991,  ARI  performed  an  organizational  assessment  of  USAREC.  Structured  interviews 
and  surveys  were  administered  to  NCO's  at  all  levels  of  USAREC,  except  HQ,  Based  on 
responses  to  the  interviews  and  about  400  survej^s,  the  authors  reached  several  conclusions 
about  the  organization. 

•  First,  they  concluded  that  information  is  not  commimicated  in  an  organized  and  timely 
manner  and  recruiters  often  receive  conflicting  information  from  different  levels  within 
USAREC. 

•  Second,  surveys  indicated  an  opinion  that  mission  assignments  are  made  unevenly  and 
unfairly. 

•  Third,  the  NCO's  perceived  the  "motivation"  and  "training"  efforts  as  more  like  harassment 
and  intimidation. 

^  Fourth,  training  programs  were  seen  as  not  administered  effectively  or  given  sufficient 
priority.  Little  time  was  provided  for  On-the-Job  Training  and  some  training  was  perceived 
as  punishment. 

>  Finally,  HQ  was  perceived  as  being  unsupportive  and  out  of  touch  with  the  field. 

•  The  authors  made  several  suggestions,  including  eliminating  the  Brigade  level  in  the 
organization ,  limiting  officer  involvement  to  the  Battalion  levels  and  above  to  reduce 
micromanagement,  rotating  NCO  personnel  from  HQ  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  field, 
implementing  Station-based  missioning,  increasing  lateral  communication  between 
Battalions  and  Companies,  and  focusing  on  the  training  skills  of  Station  Commanders.' 


‘  Love,  Jex,  Richard,  &  McMullin  (1991). 
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Technical  and  Organizational 
Support 


Recruiter  Incentives  and  Bonuses 
Army  College  Fund 


18 
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Briefing:  Technical  &  Organizational  Support  III 
Slide  18 

•  1997  and  1998  GAO  reports  have  indicated  that  recruiters  do  not  have  sufficient  incentives 
to  screen  out  applicants  who  may  not  complete  basic  training  and  recommended  that 
recruiters  receive  partial  credit  for  screening  out  these  "high  risk"  prospects. 

•  The  GAO  also  recommended  that  recruiters  receive  bonuses  for  recruiting  top  quality 
enlistees,  and  for  screening  prospects  relative  to  all  established  criteria. 

•  Finally,  GAO's  analysis  of  the  Army  College  Fund  indicated  that  it  was  cost  effective, 
especially  for  males  eligible  for  the  program.' 


‘  GAO,  Military  Attrition,  (1997). 
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ropensity  to  Enlist 


ARI  Research  on  Several  Topics 

Trends  in  Propensity 

Relations  Between  Propensity  and  Enlistment 
Behavior 

Person-Factors  Important  for  Intentions  to 
Enlist/Enlistment 
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Briefing:  Propensity  to  Eniist 

Siide  19 

•  ARI  research  has  been  conducted  on  three  major  topics  in  this  area. 

•  A  couple  of  studies  examined  trends  in  propensity  over  time,  some  research  has  looked  at 
relationships  between  propensity  and  enlistment  behavior,  and  other  research  has 
examined  person-factors  that  influence  either  intentions  to  enlist  or  actual  enlistment 
decisions. 


39 


-  The  Response,  “Definitely  Not  Join  the 
Armed  Forces”  Significantly  Increased  from 
1976-96 


Propensity  Declined  in  90s:  Primarily 
Because  of  African-American  Reductions 
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Briefing:  Trends  in  Propensity 
Slide  20 

•  The  main  result  of  this  research  is  that  propensity  has  been  declining.  From  1976  to  1996  the 
percent  of  youths  who  reported  they  would  definitely  join  the  Armed  Services  went 
from  59%  to  over  70%. 

•  Throughout  the  1990s  propensity  has  declined,  but  a  major  contributor  to  the  decline  has 
been  the  decline  in  propensity  among  African-Americans.  The  percentage  of  African- 
Americans  who  indicated  they  "definitely  will"  or  "probably  will"  enlist  was  around  50% 
in  the  1980s,  but  has  remained  below  30%  since  1991. i 


‘  Segal,  Bachman,  Freedman-Doan,  &  O'Malley  (1999). 
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Relations  Between  Propensity 
and  Enlistment  Behavior 


Propensity  Strongly  Predicts  Enlistment 

ACOMS  Survey  (1997):  Intent  to  Enlist — ► 
Enlist  {r  =  .48) 

Survey  of  9000  Males  (1980-86):  1/3  Enlist 
of  Those  Intending  To 


Briefing;  Relations  Between  Propensity  and  Enlistment  Behavior  I 
Slide  21 

•  Some  ARI  research  has  shown  a  strong  relationship  between  propensity  and  the  enlistment 
act.  For  example,  in  a  1998  study  the  correlation  (eta)  was  .57  for  men  and  .38  for  women.  ^ 
In  a  1998  publication  on  the  Army  Communications  Objectives  Measurement  System 
(ACOMS),  the  intentions  to  enlist  *4  actual  application  path  coefficient  was  .48.2 

•  But  in  an  interview  survey  of  9000  male  senior  and  sophomore  HS  students  in  1980  with 
follow-ups  in  '82,  '84,  and  '86,  about  1/3  of  those  who  said  they  intended  to  enlist  had 
actually  done  so  two  years  after  graduation.^ 


'  Bachman,  Segal,  Freedman-Doan,  &  O'Malley  (1998). 


2  Nieva,  Wilson,  Norris,  Greenlees,  Laurence,  &  McCloy  (1997). 
5  Morrison  &  Myers  (1998). 
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Jlelations  Between  Propensity 
and  Enlistment  Behavior 

Definitely  Intend  to  as  HS  Senior 
70%  of  Males  Enlist 
40%  of  Females  Enlist 
Probably  Will  Serve  as  HS  Senior 
29%  of  Males  Enlist 
8%  of  Females  Enlist 


Briefing;  Relations  Between  Propensity  and  Enlistment  Behavior  II 
Slide  22 

•  In  still  another  survey  study  conducted  from  1984-1991,  senior  male  and  female  HS 
students  were  asked  about  their  intentions  regarding  enlisting  in  the  Armed  Forces.  For 
males,  of  those  who  reported  they  definitely  intended  to  enlist,  70%  did  so  as  of  5-6  years 
later.  Of  those  who  said  they  probably 'vio\s\A  serve,  29%  actually  did.i  For  females,  the 
comparable  percents  are  40  and  8,  respectively,  for  definitely  and  probably  will  enlist. 


’  Bachman,  Segal,  Freedman-Doan,  &  O'Malley  (1998). 


Significant  Influences 

Parents  (Especially  Father) 

Friends  and  Relatives  Associated  with  Military 
Provide  Personal  Character 
Gain  New  Perspective  on  Life 
-  Pragmatic:  Means  to  an  End 
Desire  to  Serve  Others 
Escape  From  Problems 
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Briefing:  Important  Person  Factors  I 
Slide  23 

•  There  have  been  seven  ARI  studies  that  examine  personal  reasons  for  joining  (or  not 
joining)  the  Armed  Forces.  These  motives  for  enlisting  (i.e.,  person-factors),  are  important  to 
learn  about  because  of  the  guidance  such  knowledge  might  provide  for  advertising  appeals. 
Results  of  these  studies  can  also  help  recruiters  find  candidates'  "hot  buttons"  for  special 
appeals  to  them.  Recruiters  should  also  be  aware  of  how  these  "hot  buttons"  may  differ  for 
different  genders  and  ethnic  groups. 

•  A  1996  ARI  review  of  enlistment  research^  indicates  that  the  following  factors  are  often 
identified  as  the  most  important  influencers  of  the  enlistment  decision:  parents  (especially 
the  father);  and  friends  and  relatives  who  are  associated  with  the  military  can  be  important 
in  the  process.  The  last  five  points  reflect  the  rationales  often  used  to  make  the  decision  to 
enlist: 

1.  the  military  will  provide  me  with  more  personal  character 

2.  it  will  help  me  gain  a  new  perspective  on  life 

3.  it's  a  means  to  an  end  (e.g.,  receive  money  for  more  education) 

4.  it  fulfills  a  desire  I  have  to  serve  others 

5.  it  provides  an  escape  from  problems 


'  Lawrence  &  Legree  (1996). 
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mportant  Person  Factors 


Direct  Influences 


Financial  Inducements 
Educational  Benefits 
Unit  Assignment 
Career  Commitments 
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Briefing:  Important  Person  Factors  II 
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•  A 1996  ARI  study  reported  that  direct  influences  on  enlistment  decisions  include  financial 
and  educational  benefits,  unit  assignment,  and  commitment  to  a  military  career.  i 

•  Notice  that  these  factors  are  out  of  the  control  of  recruiters,  although  they  can  emphasize 
their  positive  features. 


1  Lawrence  &  Legree  (1996). 
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mportant  Person  Factors 


Indirect  Influences 
Patriotic  Appeals 
Comradeship 
Feeling  of  Self-Worth 
Quest  and  Adventure 
-  Escape  from  Boredom  or  Problems 


Briefing;  important  Person  Factors  III 

Slide  25 

•  Indirect  or  more  psychological  factors  important  in  enlistment  decisions  are  patriotic 
appeals,  likely  comradeship,  a  feeling  of  self-worth,  a  sense  of  adventure,  and  possibly 
escape  from  boredom  or  problems.  ’ 

•  If  recruiters  can  determine  which  of  these  "buttons"  are  important  to  a  prospect,  they  can 
(and  should)  use  them  to  motivate  enlistment. 


1  Lawrence  &  Legree  (1996). 
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mportant  Person  Factors 

Research  Predicting  Intent  to  Enlist  (Fishbein 
Model) 

Affect:  Feels  Right 

Attitudes:  Toward  Pay/Benefits,  Service  to 
Country,  etc. 

Norms:  Feelings  of  Parents  and  Friends 
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•  A  psychological  theory  put  forth  by  Fishbein  has  been  useful  in  understanding  intentions  to 
enlist. 

•  The  theory  says  that  affect  (feelings  about  the  military),  attitudes  (toward  benefits,  serving 
country,  etc.),  and  norms  (for  example,  how  parents  and  friends  feel  about  the  military)  all 
make  a  difference  in  prospects'  intentions  to  enlist.^ 


1  Rakoff,  Adelman,  &  Mandel  (1987).  Also  Zirk,  McTigue,  Wilson,  Adelman,  &  Pliske  (1987). 
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ACOMS  Survey  Results 

Attitudes  Toward  Army  (.29) 
College  Intentions  (-.40) 
Parent  Approval  (.44) 

Peer  Approval  (.28) 


Briefing:  Important  Person  Factors  V 
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•  A  1997  ARI  study  used  the  theory  to  analyze  ACOMS  surveys  of  16-20  year  old  males 
collected  from  1986  through  1988. 

•  In  a  test  of  the  Fishbein  model,  the  authors  found  that,  especially,  attitudes  and  norms  had 
an  influence  on  intentions  to  enlist  in  the  Army. 

•  Attitudes  toward  the  Army  in  general  and  level  of  parent  and  peer  approval  were 
positively  related  to  intentions  to  enlist  and  plans  to  attend  college  were  negatively  related 
to  Army  enlistment  intentions.' 


'  Nieva,  Wilson,  Norris,  Greenlees,  Laurence,  &  McCloy  (1997). 
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Monitoring  The  Future  (MTF)  Survey  Results 

Enlistment  Rates  Lower  for: 

■  Students  With  College  Educated  Parents 
Students  With  High  HS  Grades 

•  Students  With  College  Plans 

■  African  Americans  and  Hispanics 

-  Students  Who  View  Military  Work,  as  Unattractive 

Females  Expectations  and  Desire  to  Serve 
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•  In  another  ARI-sponsored  study  published  in  1998,  Monitoring  the  Future  survey  data 
gathered  in  the  early  1990s  from  about  15,000  respondents  in  the  8th  and  10th  grades  found 
that  enlistment  rates  were  lower  6-7  years  later  for  youths  with  college  educated  parents, 
those  who  earned  higher  HS  grades  and  had  college  plans,  African-Americans  and 
Hispanics,  and  those  who  viewed  military  work  as  imattractive.^ 

•  Other  MTF  results  from  a  1998  report,  suggested  that  females  have  more  desire  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  than  they  have  expectations  they  will  serve.  In  the  1990' s,  8-9%  of 
women  indicated  a  desire  to  serve,  while  only  5-6%  expected  to  serve.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  result  for  males  who  have  about  the  same  expectations  (17-20%)  about  serving 
compared  to  their  desire  to  serve  (16-19%).^ 


*  Bachman,  Segal,  Freedman-Doan,  &  O'Malley  (1998). 

2  Segal,  Segal,  Bachman,  Freedman-Doan,  &  O'Malley  (1998). 
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Other  Factors 
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Work-related  Opportunities;  Benefits  for 
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•  Advertising  research  has  focused  on  understanding  the  impact  of  advertising  on  the 
enlistment  decision  and  on  determining  the  best  way  to  influence  that  decision  through 
advertising. 

•  Advertising  may  not  directly  influence  the  decision,  but  may  affect  enlistment  behavior 
more  indirectly  through  other  factors,  such  as  beliefs  about  die  Army  and  intention  to 
enlist. 

•  Surveys  conducted  in  the  1980s  and  early  90s  identified  several  advertising  factors  that  may 
influence  enlistment  decisions. 

•  For  example,  in  a  1996  ARI  review  of  enlistment  research  we  mentioned  earlier,  several 
indirect  influencers  of  the  enlistment  decision  were  found  -  Patriotic  Appecds,  Coming-of- 
Age,  Comradeship,  Self-Worth,  Quest  and  Adventure,  and  Escape  from  Boredom.  The 
Army  may  have  more  control  over  these  indirect  influencers,  particularly  through 
advertising.! 

•  A  1990  ARI  study  examined  the  impact  of  advertising  on  the  perceptions  of  Army 
opportunities  among  youth,  and  new  and  experienced  soldiers.  The  advertising  attribute 
items  from  three  surveys  were  used  for  the  analyses:  2 

1.  The  Army  Communications  Objectives  Measurement  System  (ACOMS),  a  30-minute 
computer  assisted  telephone  interview  of  16-24  year  old  youth  conducted  in  1986 
and  1987 

2.  The  New  Recruit  Survey  (NRS),  a  survey  of  new  soldiers  conducted  at  Army 
reception  battalions  from  1986  through  1989 

3.  The  Recruit  Experience  Tracking  Survey  (RETS),  a  survey  administered  to  active 
Army  soldiers  in  1989 

•  Opportunities  for  Self-improvement  and  Education,  Work-Related  Opportunities  and 
Opportunities  and  Benefits  for  Women  were  factors  found  to  be  most  important  in  the 
surveys. 


’  Lawrence  &  Legree  (1996). 
2  Baker  (1990). 
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Other  Enlistment  Motivators 
Money  for  College 
Escape  Unemployment 
Parents  Support  Enlistment 
Advertising  Recall 

Research  on  T.V.  Viewing  and  Radio 
Listening  Habits 
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•  A  1984  ARI  study  compared  recruit  motivation  for  enlisting  in  1979,  a  poor  recruiting  year, 
versus  1982  and  1983,  two  good  recruiting  years.  The  authors  formd  that  the  percentage  of 
new  Army  recruits  indicating  Money  for  College  and  Escaping  Unemployment  as  their 
primary  enlistment  motives  increased  from  1979  to  1982  and  1983.  ^  It's  possible  that 
advertising  targeting  these  topics  was  especially  effective  in  the  early  1980s. 

•  In  1997,  based  on  ACOMS  survey  results  which  determined  that  parents  have  a  large 
influence  on  enlistment  intentions  and  behavior,  ARI  researchers  suggested  that  advertising 
should  convey  the  message  that  parents  support  their  sons'  Army  enlistment.^ 

•  In  a  1988  study  of  Army  advertising,  ARI  researchers  found  that  youth  ofo  recall  the 
messages  presented  in  both  prmt  and  TV  advertising.  However,  different  attributes  of  the 
Army  were  recalled  in  the  different  media.  For  example,  advertising  messages  about  Army 
opportunities  to  work  with  high-tech  equipment,  to  gain  experience  to  be  proud  of,  and  to 
develop  one's  potential  were  recalled  more  in  video  ads.  Messages  about  money  for 
education  and  pride  in  the  Army  experience  were  recalled  more  in  print  ads.^ 

•  A  1988  study  examined  the  TV  viewing  and  radio  listening  habits  of  16-24  year  old  males  to 
help  guide  future  advertising  initiatives.  For  example,  the  ARI  researchers  foimd  racial 
differences  in  seif-reported  television  program  viewing.  They  also  found  that  more  high 
school  graduates  watch  Monday  Night  Football  arid  college  football  than  non-high  school 
graduates."*  However,  these  results  are  over  10  years  old  and  may  need  to  be  updated. 


>  Dale  &  Hill  (1984). 

2  Nieva,  Wilson,  Norris,  Greenlees,  Laurence,  &  McCloy  (1997). 

3  Baxter  &  Gay  (1988). 

*  Elig  (1988). 
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•  Recall  what  we  said  earlier  about  Environmental  Factors.  For  the  most  part,  USAREC  has 
less  control  over  these  factors,  so  research  on  these  factors  provides  little  guidance  on  what 
USAREC  can  do  better  to  improve  production. 

•  However,  it  is  important  to  learn  about  how  environmental  factors  influence  production  to 
understand  the  magnitude  of  these  influences  and  to  understand  how  USAREC  policies 
and  missioning  requirements  affect  the  impact  of  these  influences 

•  First,  an  ARI  study  of  census  data  done  in  1989  suggested  that  Prime  Candidates  (i.e.. 
Category  Is  and  IIs)  were  going  to  decrease  by  21%  from  1985  to  1995.^  This  turned  out  to  be 
quite  accurate. 

•  In  addition,  two  ARI  studies  found  that  low  unemployment  rates  and  low  military  pay 
were  related  to  higher  DEP  losses.  Labor  market  conditions  influence  not  only  the 
enlistment  decision  but  also  the  decision  to  leave  the  DEP.  2 


1  Verdugo  &  Berliant  (1989). 

2  Kearl  &  Nelson  (1990). 
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Unemployment  Rate 
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Fewer  Other  Service  Recruiters  Deployed 
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•  Another  ARI  study  conducted  in  1984,  found  that  higher  military  pay  raises  and  high 
unemployment  rates  were  associated  with  increases  in  the  number  of  high  quality  (i.e.. 
Category  1  and  II)  accessions  over  7  years.  Similarly,  larger  numbers  of  Army  recruiters 
deployed  in  a  particular  region,  and  fewer  other  service  recruiters  in  a  region  were 
associated  with  higher  numbers  of  quality  accessions  across  4  regions  in  the  US.  Regarding 
number  of  Army  recruiters,  as  we  would  expect,  simply  having  more  recruiters  deployed 
has  a  positive  impact  on  recruitment  results.^ 


1  Brown  (1984). 
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-  Accessions  Correlate  With 

Military/Civilian  Pay  Ratio  (.36) 
Unemployment  Rate  (.30) 

Attitudes  Toward  Military  (.23) 
Environmental  Factors  Account  for  12.4% 
of  Variance 
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•  Another  study,  done  in  the  Navy,  found  that  3  environmental  factors  correlated 

significantly  with  number  of  accessions:  Military  to  Civilian  Pay  Ratio,  Unemployment 
Rate,  and  Youth  Attitudes  Toward  the  Military.  All  environmental  factors  taken  together 
accoimted  for  only  about  12-1/2%  of  the  variability  in  number  of  accessions  across  the  43 
Recruiting  Districts.^  This  is  a  positive  finding  in  that  it  mecins  more  than  87%  of  accession 
variability  is  a  function  of  factors  more  under  the  military's  control  such  as  recruiter 
selection,  training  and  development,  and  advertising  support. 


1  Borman,  Rosse,  &  Toquam  (1982). 
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•  The  model  provides  a  good  framework  for  helping  to  understand  the  "causes"  of  recruiter 
productivity.  Basically,  recruiter  production  is  a  function  of  recruiter  performance,  the  effort 
and  skill  recruiters  demonstrate  in  their  role,  and  the  propensity  of  youth  to  enlist;  i.e.,  their 
willingness  and  motivation  to  join  the  Army. 

•  Recruiter  performance  is,  in  turn,  a  function  of  the  personal  characteristics  recruiters  bring 
to  the  job,  the  training  and  development  provided  to  recruiters,  both  at  the  beginning  of 
their  assignment  and  later  OJT  or  other  developmental  experiences,  and  technical  and 
organizational  support  provided  by  USAREC  and  other  organizational  levels. 

•  The  propensity  of  young  people  to  enlist  has  as  its  two  primary  antecedents,  advertising 
which  is  obviously  under  the  control  of  USAREC  and  environmental  factors  over  which 
USAREC  has  less  control. 
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•  We  know  that  recruiter  productivity  is  the  central  way  we  keep  score  in  the  Army 
recruiting  business.  However,  there  has  been  some  effort  to  reflect  recruit  quality  in 
productivity  measures.  This  has  a  certain  appeal  but  research  to  date  has  been  rather 
negative  on  these  attempts.  Either  the  production  indices  adjusted  for  recruit  quality  are  so 
highly  correlated  with  raw  production,  making  the  effort  not  really  worth  it,  or  the  quality 
index  turns  out  to  be  highly  unstable  over  time,  with  individual  recruiter  "scores"  on 
quality  fluctuating  considerably  from  month  to  month. 

•  Nonetheless,  if  USAREC  anticipates  that  incentives  might  be  introduced  for  enlisting  high 
quality  recruits,  research  into  other  ideas  for  quality  indices  might  be  in  order. 
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Eight  Dimensions  Reflecting  the  Important 
Performance  Requirements 

Applications  for  the  Dimensions 
Need  for  Updating 
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•  In  the  1970s  and  80s,  we  learned  a  considerable  amount  about  the  performance 
requirements  of  the  military  recruiter  job.  An  8-dimension  system  of  measuring  job 
performance  was  appealing  to  the  Army  and  to  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

1.  Locating  and  Contacting  Qualified  Prospects 

2.  Gaining  and  Maintaining  Rapport 

3.  Obtaining  Information  from  Prospects  and  Determining  Their  Needs  and  Interests 

4.  Sales  Skills 

5.  Establishing  and  Maintaining  Good  Relationships  in  the  Community 

6.  Providing  Knowledgeable  and  Accurate  Information  about  the  Army 

7.  Organizing  Skills 

8.  Supporting  Other  Recruiters  and  USAREC 

•  For  example,  in  the  Navy  the  behavior-based  descriptions  of  the  8-dimensions  were  used 
informally  for  self-development  and  the  development  of  new  recruiters.  The  dimensions 
basically  laid  out  in  unambiguous  terms  the  behaviors  that  are  effective  and  desirable  and 
those  behaviors  that  are  ineffective  and  should  be  avoided  in  each  element  of  the  job.  The 
dimensions  as  rating  scales  were  also  used  to  collect  peer  and  supervisor  ratings  of  recruiter 
performance  as  part  of  test  validation  research  to  identify  personal  characteristics  associated 
with  effective  performance. 

•  Assessment  of  individual  recruiter  performance  is  at  the  heart  of  many  human  resource 
applications  (e.g.,  selecting  &  training),  so  this  is  an  important  topic  for  research.  For 
example,  a  performance  appraisal  system  based  on  the  8-dimensions  would  be  helpful  in 
identifying  specific  developmental  needs.  Training  could  then  be  designed  to  assist 
recruiters  in  those  performance  areas  where  they  would  benefit  most. 

•  The  most  recent  work  on  these  performance  dimensions  was  approximately  14  years  ago  so 
the  behavior-based  scales  probably  need  updating.  However,  the  effort  should  be  minimal 
because  of  the  research  already  accomplished. 
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Considerable  Research  on  Personal 
Characteristics-Recruiter  Performance 
Links 


Applications  Related  to  Selecting  Recruiters 
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•  We  learned  a  lot  in  the  1960s  through  the  80s  about  the  personal  characteristics  important 
for  successful  military  recruiting.  For  example,  cognitive  ability  seems  largely  unrelated  to 
recruiter  performance.  However,  personality  and  to  some  extent  vocational  interests  were 
more  successful  in  predicting  recruiter  performemce.  The  relationships  between  recruiter 
personal  characteristics  and  their  performance  are  not  large,  but  imder  the  right 
circumstances  it  might  be  useful  to  use  tests  or  inventories  targeting  these  personal 
characteristics  to  help  select  NCOs  for  recruiting  duty.  One  idea  is  to  have  soldiers 
routinely  take  a  test  battery  at  the  time  of  their  first  re-enlistment  and  use  scores  on  that 
battery  to  help  in  the  classification  process  later  on  in  their  careers. 

•  But  more  broadly,  it  would  be  /7i05^  effective  to  initiate  a  program  of  research  to  identify  the 
personal  characteristics  important  for  succeeding  in  the  current  recruiting  environment  and 
how  we  might  evaluate  NCOs  on  these  important  characteristics. 
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-  Past  ARI  Survey  Research 
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•  There  has  been  only  one  ARI  study  in  this  category.  Results  of  a  survey  of  400  NCOs  in  the 
field  concluded  that  there  may  have  been  certain  organizational  support  problems  within 
USAREC. 

•  It  should  be  noted  that  (1)  the  study  was  conducted  almost  10  years  ago,  and  the  current 
support  environment  may  be  very  different;  and  (2)  field  surveys  like  this  often  elicit 
complaints  and  negativism,  painting  an  overly  dark  picture  of  an  organization. 

•  Regarding  the  future,  ARI  could  certainly  help  USAREC  with  a  more  comprehensive  and 
current  organizational  assessment  to  identify  the  organization's  strengths  to  be  built  upon 
and  areas  where  improvements  might  be  made,  with  the  goal  of  creating  an  even  more 
effective  USAREC. 
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Effectiveness  of  the  Recruiter  School 

Effectiveness  of  OJT  and  Subsequent 
Developmental  Opportunities 

Potential  ARI  Training  and  Development 
Support 
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•  A 1988  ARI  report  was  generally  quite  positive  about  the  Recruiter  School.  Then  current 
students,  recent  graduates,  and  instructors  at  the  School  responded  favorably  to  many 
aspects  of  the  training.  However,  another  ARI  report,  published  in  1991,  was  critical  of  the 
basic  sales  model  used  in  USAREC. 

•  OJT  was  reviewed  more  negatively  than  the  Recruiter  School.  Reasons  for  this  view  were 
discussed  previously. 

•  Finally,  the  Recruiter  Development  Center  was  developed  to  motivate  new  recruiters  and 
build  recruiting  skills. 

•  On  balance,  there  seem  to  be  some  definite  strengths  in  the  recruiter  training  process. 
USAREC  can  probably  build  on  these  strengths  to  improve,  especially,  the  developmental 
support  recruiters  receive  after  they  reach  the  field. 

•  The  approach  most  likely  to  result  in  significant  improvements  to  the  training  and 
development  of  the  recruiting  force  is  programmatic  research  to  identify  the  most  effective 
strategies  that  provide  both  successful  initial,  out-of-the-box  training  and  potent  skill 
building  and  motivational  experiences  later  in  their  recruiting  tenure. 
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•  First,  ARI  research  shows  that  propensity  is  definitely  related  to  the  enlistment  decision. 

The  strength  of  the  relationship  varies  somewhat  by  time  period  and  gender,  but  the  main 
conclusion  here  is  that  because  of  this  link,  propensity  data  are  important  to  gather. 

•  Second,  ARI  research  identified  several  person  factors  that  influence  both  propensity  to 
enlist  and,  most  important,  the  enlistment  decision  itself.  The  factors  most  highly  related  to 
the  enlistment  act  are  college  intentions  (negative  relation)  and  parent  approval.  But  other 
factors  are  also  important  when  a  young  person  thinks  about  enlisting;  e.g.,  joining  will 
provide  character,  will  help  me  gain  new  perspectives  on  life,  and  may  help  me  escape  from 
problems. 

•  This  research  is  important  because  it  provides  information  relevant  to  advertising  strategies 
and  it  should  help  recruiters  with  "hot  buttons"  that  will  motivate  prospects  to  enlist. 
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Factors  to  Target  in  Advertising 
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•  As  mentioned,  advertising  is  likely  to  have  an  indirect  affect  on  the  enlistment  decision 
through  other  factors  such  as  beliefs  about  the  Army  and  intentions  to  enlist. 

•  The  ARl  research  on  person  factors  associated  with  intentions  tc  enlist  is  the  most  relevant 
to  identifying  targets  for  advertising.  Such  factors  as  serving  cormtry,  comradeship,  and 
opportunities  for  self-improvement  are  important  for  many  potential  recruits,  and  showing 
them  that  the  Army  can  provide  these  outcomes  is  likely  to  be  helpful  to  the  recruitment 
effort. 

•  Nonetheless,  a  more  comprehensive  market  research  initiative  may  be  even  more  effective 
in  pinpointing  the  advertising  approaches  that  result  in  a  higher  "hit  rate"  and  identifying 
those  approaches  that  are  less  successful  or  cost  effective. 
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•  Environmental  factors  do  influence  propensity  to  enlist,  which  is,  in  turn,  related  to 
accessions. 

•  The  highest  relationships  between  environmental  factors  and  the  number  of  accessions 
seem  to  be  for  military/ civilian  pay  ratio  and  the  imemployment  rate. 

•  It  is  important  to  understand  links  between  these  factors  and  accessions  for  several  reasons. 
First,  it's  useful  to  know  how  much  envirorunental  factors  affect  accessions  so  that  we  know 
how  much  we  can  improve  productivity  through  other  interventions  (e.g.,  selecting  and 
training  recruiters,  advertising,  etc.).  Fortunately,  the  answer  here  is  that  environmental 
factors  don't  have  an  overwhelming  influence  on  production.  Second,  it's  important  to 
understand  how  recruiting  policies,  such  as  quality  requirements,  can  impact  these 
environmental  factors.  Finally,  there  are  a  variety  of  issues  aroxmd  setting  quotas  for 
individual  recruiters  and  for  recruiting  units,  and  envirorunental  factors  might  be 
considered  in  this  goal-setting  process. 
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•  As  you  know,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  established  six  major  initiatives  to  eliminate 
recruiting  shortfalls,  and  we  understand  that  the  need  to  address  these  issues  is  urgent . 
While  a  programmatic  research  plan  is  essential  to  meet  the  recruiting  challenges  over  the 
long  term,  there  are  some  areas  of  research  that  can  help  with  the  Army's  immediate 
recruiting  needs  and  inform  the  Working  Groups  as  they  develop  plans  to  move  forward 
with  these  initiatives.  That  is,  some  of  the  previous  ARI  research  should  provide  a  platform 
or  a  "base"  to  more  quickly  address  some  of  the  immediate  problems  confronting  USAREC. 

•  The  Secretary's  first  initiative,  Upgrading  the  Recruiting  Sales  Force,  addresses  the 
selection,  training,  and  management  of  the  recruiting  sales  force.  These  areas  have  been 
examined  in  past  ARI  and  other-service  research  on  Recruiter  Performance ,  Personal 
Characteristics  associated  with  successful  recruiting,.  Training  and  Development  of 
recruiters,  and  Technical  and  Organizational  Support  of  the  recruiting  force.  One  example 
here  is  the  behavior-based  rating  scales  for  measuring  recruiter  job  performance.  These 
scales  could  be  quickly  updated  and  used  to  evaluate  members  of  the  current  recruiting 
force  to  identify  strong  and  weak  areas  of  performance  for  immediate  management 
attention,  for  example,  training  toward  the  weaknesses  or  reassigiving  to  take  advantage  of 
strengths. 

•  The  second  initiative.  Geographic  Positioning  of  the  Sales  Force  to  maximize  recruiting 
efforts  in  the  best  markets  could  be  informed  by  what  we  already  know  about 
Environmental  Factors  and  Enlistment  Propensity.  For  example,  research  has  shown  that 
the  unemployment  rate  has  a  consistent  negative  correlation  with  accessions,  so  special 
recruiting  efforts  in  territories  with  a  relatively  high  imemployment  rate  may  be  productive. 

•  Similarly,  the  third  initiative.  Restructuring  the  Army's  Media  Mix, might  benefit 
immediately  by  attending  to  the  research  results  on  Advertising  Support.  Research  has 
identified  the  "hot  button"  issues  important  for  different  groups  as  they  make  enlistment 
decisions,  and  these  can  certainly  inform  on  how  best  to  deploy  advertising  strategies. 

•  The  main  point  here  is  that  progranunatic  research  is  our  best  bet  for  realizing  sustained 
improvements  in  recruiter  productivity,  but  past  research  findings  generated  by  ARI  may 
also  help  us  more  quickly  support  some  of  the  Secretary's  initiatives. 
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